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REYNOLDS AND HIS ART 



WHEN all have been fairly con- 
sidered, it is to Reynolds that 
the highest tribute is due for having 
helped, by precept as v^^ell as by prac- 
tice, to raise the arts from the low 
estate in which he found them at the 
outset of his career to the proud posi- 
tion in which they stood at the close 
of the eighteenth century. ''He was 
the first Englishman," said Edmund 
Burke, "who added the praise of the 
elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country/' 

Looking back, as we now may, over 
the whole extent of British painting in 
the eighteenth century, we may say 
still more than this, namely thatwhile 
others practiced the profession of paint- 
ing Reynolds dignified it. Painting in 
England had never been an art, it was 
little more than a business; and there 
was small hope of it ever becoming any- 
thing better when a really considerable 
painter like Kneller was content simply 
to fill his pockets from the profits of 
an emporium for fashionable portraits 
without caring in the least as to their 
quality so long as he got his price. 

Dignity is a dangerous quality when 
not accompanied, or alloyed, by others 
more human. If not nicely balanced it 
is only too liable to swerve to pom- 
posity on the one hand, or empty affa- 
bility or condescension on the other. 
That Reynolds never swayed percepti- 
bly in either direction it would hardly 
be true to assert. His pedantic obser- 
vations on his great contemporaries, 



Hogarth, Gainsborough and Wilson, 
and the patronising tone of some of 
his conversations with the younger 
men, would be less forgivable were it 
not that one realises how great a man 
he was. There are many passages in 
his Discourses that, taken by them- 
selves, are apt to exasperate ; but when 
we consider the work he actually accom- 
plished, the example he afforded, and 
the knowledge of his art which by his 
application he added to his natural 
gifts, we cannot fail to see how para- 
mount his influence has been on the 
whole course of English Art in his own 
and succeeding times. 

As in his book on Romney, so in his 
"Sir Joshua Reynolds," Randall Davies 
traces the painter's career. It was at 
Plympton in Devonshire that Reynolds 
was born, on July i6, 1723. His father, 
the Rev. Samuel Reynolds, was head- 
master of a school in the parish. His 
mother's maiden name was Theophila 
Potter. He was the tenth of eleven 
children — no uncommon number for 
a country parson in England. He is 
said to have been called Joshua in ex- 
pectation of possible benevolence from 
an uncle of that name who lived in the 
neighbourhood. Perhaps this was an 
afterthought, for his name is entered 
in the register of baptisms at Plympton 
as Joseph. 

Like many, if not most, of his fellow- 
geniuses he developed a taste for the 
arts at a very early age. His father, 
with that lack of foresight which may 
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almost be called a characteristic of par- 
ents, is known to have endorsed one 
of his son's earliest efforts, executed 
duringschool-hours, ''Done by Joshua 
out of pure idleness/' ''His first es- 
says,'' Malone tells us, "were copying 
some slight drawings made by two of 
his sisters, w^ho had a turn for art; he 
afterwards eagerly copied such prints 
as he met with amon'g his father's 
books, particularly those which were 
given in the translation of Plutarch's 
Lives published by Dryden. But his 
principal fund of imitation was Jacob 
Catts's Book of Emblems, which his 
great-grandmother by the father's side, 
a Dutchwoman, had brought with her 
from Holland." 

Trivial as these anecdotes of early 
efforts may in very many cases be held, 
it is here of the very greatest interest 
to compare the beginnings of Rey- 
nolds's genius with those of his only 
formidable rival, Gainsborough. For 
in both we so plainly see ''the child 
the father of the man" that, were it 
not that we have both of the accounts 
on sufficiently trustworthy authority, 
we might well suppose them to have 
been supplied merely to feed the popu- 
lar imagination of what ought to have 
been. "A beautiful wood of four miles 
in extent," Allan Cunningham tells us, 
"was Gainsborough's first inspiration 
when but a child, in Suffolk. Scenes are 
pointed out where he used to sit and 
fill his copy-books with pencilHngs of 
flowers, and trees, and whatever pleased 
his fancy ; and it is said that these early 
attempts of the child bore a distinct 
resemblance to the mature works of 
the man. At ten years old he had made 
some progress in sketching, and at 
twelve he was a confirmed painter." 



Reynolds's father was not long, how- 
ever, in awaking to Joshua's talents, 
for the boy was not more than about 
eight years old when, after perusing a 
book entitled "The Jesuit's Perspec- 
tive," he made a drawling of Plympton 
School which effected a complete revo- 
lation in the state of the parental mind. 
"This is what the author of the 'Per- 
spective' asserts in his preface," cried 
the worthy father, "that by observing 
the rules laid down in this book a 
man may do wonders — for this is won- 
derful!" 

After this portentous revelation 
Joshua was allowed to devote himself 
more seriously to his favourite pursuit, 
and his classical studies were sacrificed 
to the more congenial occupation of 
drawing likenesses of his relations and 
friends, and to the perusal of Richard- 
son's treatise on painting, which gave 
him his first acquaintance with the 
beauties of the great Italian Masters. 

To the author of this work, Jonathan 
Richardson the elder, some slight tri- 
bute is due in speaking of the forma- 
tion and development of the English 
School of Painting, so far at all events 
as it was influenced by the study of the 
Italian Masters. Horace Walpole con- 
sidered him one of the best painters of 
ahead that had appeared in this coun- 
try. "There is strength, roundness, 
and boldness in his colouring," he says, 
"but his men want dignity and his 
women grace. The good sense of the 
nation is characterised in his portraits. 
You see he lived in an age when neither 
enthusiasm nor servility were predomi- 
nant." The treatise of Richardson in 
which Reynolds formed his first ac- 
quaintance with the Italian Masters 
was probably the ' ' Essay on the whole 
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Art of Criticism as it relates to Paint- 
ing," which was pubhshed in 17 19, 
bound up in one volume with ''An 
Argument in behalf of the Science of 
a Connoisseur." This was followed, in 
1722, by an account of some of the 
statues, bas-reliefs, drawings, and pic- 
tures in Italy, etc., with remarks by 
Mr. Richardson, Senior and Junior. 
The son made the journey, and from 
his notes they both compiled this valu- 
able work. The father formed a large 
collection of the drawings of Old Mas- 
ters, many of which were acquired and 
treasured by Reynolds. 

When he was eighteen years old, 
Reynolds was sent to London to study 
painting under Thomas Hudson, the 
most successful portrait painter at that 
time, with whom he remained for two 
years. It is said that the relations be- 
tween master and pupil were not very 
happy, and that the reason for Rey- 
nolds's abrupt return to Devonshire 
was the success of one of his portraits 
which had been hung by accident among 
Hudson's productions. However this 
may be, it appears that Reynolds had 
not wasted his time in London, and it 
was during the next two or three years, 
when he had returned to his native 
country and settled at Plymouth, that 
he painted the portrait of himself (with 
his palette in his left hand, shading his 
eyes with his right), besides being com- 
missioned to paint Miss Chudleigh, 
afterwards the notorious Duchess of 
Kingston, and the Commissioner of 
Plymouth Dock. 

Northcote speaks of Reynolds's pic- 
tures at this early period as being 
''carelessly drawn and frequently in 
commonplace attitudes, like those of 
his old master, Hudson, with one hand 



hid in the waistcoat, and the hat under 
the arm— a very favourite attitude with 
portrait painters at that time, because 
particularly convenient to the artist, as 
by it he got rid of the tremendous diffi- 
culty of painting the hand." Apropos 
of which Northcote proceeds to relate 
an anecdote which he says he had heard 
so often and on such authority that he 
apprehended it to be a truth: 

' ' One gentleman whose portrait Rey- 
nolds had painted desired to have his 
hat on his head in the picture, which 
was quickly finished, in a common- 
place attitude, done without much 
study, and sent home; where, on in- 
spection, it was soon discovered that 
although this gentleman in his portrait 
had one hat upon his head, yet there 
was another under his arm." 

A fine specimen of his accomplish- 
ments at this early period is a small 
"conversation piece" — that is to say, 
an elaborate family group, painted in 
the year 1746, which is now in the 
possession of Lord St. Germans, at 
Port Eliot, near Plymouth. In this 
composition there are no less than 
eleven figures, grouped in various atti- 
tudes about the steps at a corner of the 
family mansion. The central figure, 
standing, is Edward, afterwards cre- 
ated Lord Eliot. On his left are seated 
his father and mother, Richard and 
Harriot Eliot. On his right are stand- 
ing two of his sisters, and Captain 
Hamilton (ancestor of the Duke of 
Abercorn) with a child on his shoul- 
ders. A boy on his right, two children 
seated in the foreground, and a Mrs. 
Goldsworthy on the extreme right of 
the picture complete the composition. 

As the work of a country youth of 
twenty-three this is certainly a very 
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remarkable performance. Hogarth and 
some of his minor contemporaries were 
at this date producing "conversation 
pieces'' of more or less merit, but we 
must look to Holland or France for any- 
thing on this scale. Only once again did 
Reynolds attempt anything approach- 
ing so comprehensive a survey of family 
portraiture on a single canvas, namely 
the Marlborough group at Blenheim, 
containing eight figures beside several 
dogs, of which a very spirited little 
sketch in oils is now in the National 
Gallery. 

But Reynolds's greatest good for- 
tune at Plymouth, as it afterwards 
proved, was his introduction to Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe, who became his 
most valuable patron when he returned 
to London, and to Captain Keppel, 
whose kindness enabled him to visit 
Italy instead of settling down as a pro- 
vincial portrait painter, with nothing 
better by way of example than the hope- 
less decadence that followed as a natural 
consequence on the slovenly indiffer- 
ence of Kneller. In 1749 Keppel was 
appointed Commodore of the Mediter- 
ranean station, and invited Reynolds 
to accompany him. He willingly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and remained in 
Italy for over three years. How he 
profited by this opportunity for study- 
ing the works of the greatest masters 
may be gathered from numerous pas- 
sages in his memoranda and in the 
''Discourses;'' and to discover the se- 
cret of his success, both in practice and 
in precept, we have only to read in his 
own words the story of the ceaseless 
activity of a mind unalterably bent on 
utilising every opportunity for improve- 
ing his art. Let us begin with the pas- 
sage in which he confesses to have 



found himself disappointed with the 
works of Raphael. ' ' I did not for a mo- 
ment conceive or suppose," he writes, 
''that the name of Raphael and those 
admirable paintings in particular owed 
their reputation to the ignorance and 
prejudice of mankind ; on the contrary, 
my not relishing them as I was con- 
scious I ought to have done was one 
of themosthumiliatingcircumstances 
that ever happened to me : I found my- 
self in the midst of works executed 
upon principles wath which I was un- 
acquainted; I felt my ignorance and 
stood abashed. 

"All the indigested notions of paint- 
ing which I had brought with me from 
England, where art was in the lowest 
state it had ever been in (it could not, 
indeed, be lower), were to be totally 
done away and eradicated from my 
mind. It was necessary, as it is ex- 
pressed on a very solemn occasion, 
that I should become as a little child." 

On his return from his three years' 
tour in 1752 Reynolds lost no time in 
setting up his easel as a professional 
painter in London. The effects of his 
studies in Italy were too obvious to 
escape notice, and through jealousy he 
was subject to some adverse criticism . 
Hudson, his former master, after look- 
ing at a Boy in aTurban— a portrait of 
his pupil Marchi, now one of the treas- 
ured possessions of the Royal Academy 
—which had j ust been painted, told him 
that he didn't paint as well as when he 
left England. A pupil of Kneller ob- 
jected that he didn^t paint in the least 
like Sir Godfrey. But his success was 
now not far off, and with the full-length 
portrait of Keppel, which was painted 
in 1753, he sprang into fame. 

" With this picture," says Farington, 
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in his Memoir of Reynolds published 
in 1819, ''He took great pains; for it 
was observed at the time that after 
several sittings he defaced his work 
and began again. But his labour was 
not lost ; that excellent production was 
so much admired that it completely 
established the reputation of the art- 
ist. Its dignity and spirit, its beauty of 
colour and fine general effect occa- 
sioned equal surprise and pleasure. 
The public, hitherto accustomed to 
see only the formal, tame representa- 
tions which reduced all persons to the 
same standard of unmeaning insipidity, 
were captivated with this display of ani- 
mated character, and the report of its 
attraction v/as soon widely circulated." 
Malone is not less enthusiastic. ' ' The 
whole interval between the time of 
Charles I and the conclusion of the 
reign of George II,'' he observes, 
''though distinguished by the per- 
formances of Lely, Riley, and Kneller, 
seemed to be annihilated, and the only 
question was whether the new painter 
or Vandyck were the more excellent. 
For several years before the period we 
are now speaking of the painters of 
portraits contented themselves with 
exhibiting as correct a resemblance as 
they could, but seemed not to have 
thought, or had not the power, of en- 
livening the canvas by giving a kind of 
historic air to their pictures. Mr. Rey- 
nolds . . . instead of confining himself 
to mere likeness (in which, however, 
he was eminently happy) dived, as it 
were, into the minds and habits and 
manners of those who sat to him; and 
accordingly the majority of his portraits 
are so appropriate and characteristic 
that the many illustrious persons whom 
he has delineated will be almost as well 



known to posterity as if they had seen 
and conversed with them.'' 

A slight gap in the story of Rey- 
nolds's earlier days is usefully filled 
by an essay entitled, "Observations 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds's Method of 
Colouring," and published by William 
Cotton in iSSg. It had been written 
many years before by William Mason, 
the author of ' ' Odes on Memory" and 
other poetical works. Mason was, be- 
sides, an amateur painter, and was 
always admitted to Sir Joshua's paint- 
ing room unless he had a sitter for a 
portrait. When not so occupied, he 
tells us, Reynolds was always retouch- 
ing an old master, or had some beggar 
or poor child sitting to him , because he 
always chose to have nature before his 
eyes. Mason mentions the effect of the 
portrait of Keppel in attracting others 
to Reynolds, among the first being the 
young Lords Huntingdon and Stor- 
mont, who had just returned from the 
grand tour. As though determined to 
follow up the success of his Captain 
Keppel with as bold an effort in another 
direction, he challenged comparison 
with Vandyck by painting them at 
full length on the same canvas. 

It was upon seeing this picture, that 
Lord Holderness was induced to sit for 
his portrait (which he was afterwards 
pleased to make William Mason a pres- 
ent of). He employed Mason to go to 
the painter and fix with him his Lord- 
ship's time of sitting. " Here," writes 
Mason, "our acquaintance commenced; 
and as he permitted me to attend every 
sitting, I shall here set down the obser- 
vations I made upon his manner of 
painting at this early time, which to 
the best of my remembrance was in 
the year 1754. 
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''On his light-coloured canvas he 
had already laid a ground of white, 
where he meant to place the head, and 
which was still wet. He had nothing 
upon his palette but flake-white, lake, 
and black; and without making any 
previous sketch or outline, he began 
with much celerity to scumble these 
pigments together, till he had pro- 
duced, in less than an hour, a likeness 
sufficiently intelligible yet withal, as 
might be expected, cold and pallid to 
the last degree. At the second sitting 
he added, I believe, to the three other 
colours a little Naples yellow; but I do 
not remember that he used any Ver- 
million, neither then nor at the third 
trial . . . lake alone might produce the 
carnation required. However this be, 
the portrait turned out a striking like- 
ness, and the attitude, so far as a three- 
quarters canvas would admit, perfectly 
natural and peculiar to his person, which 
at all times bespoke a fashioned gen- 
tleman. His drapery was crimson vel- 
vet, copied from a coat he then wore, 
and apparently not only painted but 
glazed with lake, which has stood at 
this hour perfectly well; though the 
face, which as well as the whole pic- 
ture was highly varnished before he 
sent it home, very soon faded; and 
soon after the forehead particularly 
cracked, almost to peeling ofi^, which 
it would have done long since had not 
his pupil Doughty repaired it.'' 

Among Sir Joshua's memoranda is 
the following very candid account of 
his efforts to improve himself in his art, 
which is printed in Beechey's Memoir: 

''Not having had the advantage of 
an early academical education, I never 
had that facility of drawing the naked 
figure which an artist ought to have. 



It appeared to me too late, when I went 
to Italy and began to feel my own defi- 
ciencies, to endeavour to acquire that 
readiness of invention which I observed 
others to possess. I consoled myself, 
however, by remarking that these ready 
inventors are extremely apt to acquiesce 
in imperfections, and that if I had not 
their facility I should for this very rea- 
son be more likely to avoid the defect 
which too often accompanies it— a trite 
and commonplace mode of invention. 

"How difficult it is for the artist who 
possesses this facility to guard against 
carelessness and commonplace inven- 
tion is well known, and in a kindred 
art Metastasio is an eminent instance, 
who always complained of the great 
difficulty he found in attaining correct- 
ness in consequence of his having been 
in his youth an improvisators Having 
this defect constantly in my mind I never 
was contented with commonplace atti- 
tudes or inventions of any kind. I con- 
sidered myself as playing a great game, 
and instead of beginning to save money 
I laid it out faster than I got it in pur- 
chasing the best examples of art that 
could be procured ; for I even borrowed 
money for this purpose. The posses- 
sion of pictures by Titian, Vandyck, 
Rembrandt, &c., I considered as the 
best kind of wealth. 

"By carefully studying the works of 
great masters this advantage is ob- 
tained — we find that certain niceties 
of expression are capable of being exe- 
cuted which otherwise we might sup- 
pose beyond the reach of art. This 
gives us confidence in ourselves; and 
we are thus invited to endeavour at 
not only the same happiness of execu- 
tion, but also at other congenial ex- 
cellencies. Study, indeed, consists in 
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learning to see nature, and may be 
called the art of using other men's 
minds. By this kind of contemplation 
and exercise we are taught to think in 
their way, and sometimes to attain their 
excellence. Thus, for instance, if I had 
never seen any of the words of Cor- 
reggio I should never, perhaps, have 
remarked in nature the expression that 
I find in one of his pictures ; or if I had 
remarked it I might have thought it 
too difficult or perhaps impossible to 
be executed. 

' ' My success and continued improve- 
ment in my art, if I may be allowed that 
expression, may be ascribed in a good 
measure to a principle which I will 
boldly recommend to imitation : I mean 
the principle of honesty ; which in this, 
as in all other instances, is, according 
to the vulgar proverb, certainly the best 
policy. I always endeavoured to do my 
best. Great or vulgar, good subjects 
or bad, all had nature, by the exact 
representation of which, or even by 
the endeavour to give such a repre- 
sentation, the painter cannot but im- 
prove in his art. 

' ' My principal labour was em ployed 
on the whole together, and I was never 
weary of changing and trying different 
modes and different effects. I had al- 
ways some scheme in my mind, and a 
perpetual desire to advance. By con- 
stantly endeavouring to do my best I 
acquired a power of doing that with 
spontaneous facility which was at first 
the w^hole effort of my mind; and my 
reward was threefold: the satisfaction 
resulting from acting on this just prin- 
ciple, improvement in my art, and the 
pleasure derived from a constant pur- 
suit after excellence.'' 

With portraits of women Reynolds 



was highly successful even in his early 
days. Besides the exhibition of pic- 
tures in the April of the year 1761, 
when the Captain Orme and -the Lord 
Ligonier opened the public eyes in won- 
der at the achievements of the new 
painter, the marriage and coronation 
of King George III in September con- 
tributed, incidentally, to advance the 
reputation of Reynolds in the portrai- 
ture of women. Of the ten noble and 
lovely bridesmaids who bore the train 
of the Queen, three of the most beauti- 
ful were painted by him in this year, 
namely, the Ladies Caroline Russell, 
Elizabeth Keppel, and Sarah Lenox. 
The first portrait, which is now^ at 
Woburn Abbey, is a half-length; Lady 
Caroline is seated, in a garden, with a 
Blenheim spaniel in her lap, presum- 
ably the gift of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, whom she married the next year. 
The other two, at Quidenham and Hol- 
land House, are better known from 
having been mezzotinted. The former 
is a forecast, as it were, of the famous 
trio at the National Gallery, Lady Eliza- 
beth being represented at full length, 
decorating a statue of Hymen. The 
composition is enriched by the con- 
trast of a negress, who holds up the 
wreaths of flowers to her mistress. 

Lady Sarah Lenox shares the hon- 
ours of her picture with Lady Susan 
Strangways and Charles James Fox. 
She leans from a low window at Hol- 
land House to take a dove from Lady 
Susan, while Fox — then quite a youth — 
with a manuscript in hand, urges them 
to come to rehearsal of some private 
theatricals. Of groups such as these it 
is much to be regretted that Reynolds 
did not paint more. With his compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Old Masters 
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he was better qualified than any Eng- 
hsh painter to attempt them, and his 
youthful achievement of the EHot group, 
ah^eady mentioned, showed his natural 
capabilities before he had been to Italy 
at all. It was possibly because Hogarth, 
and his minor imitators, had made the 
''conversation piece'' their own, and 
that when he did paint a group, as the 
Ladies Waldegrave, or the three ladies 
decorating a Term of Hymen, he saw 
no way but ''the grand style,'' and 
sought to immortalise rather than to 
portray so much beauty collected to- 
gether. With men he was occasionally 
more prosaic, as is witnessed by the 
two groups of the Dilettanti Society, 
now in the basement of the Grafton 
Gallery; though in this instance he 
took Paul Veronese as his guide. 

Let us now turn to the other two — 
Lady Elizabeth Keppel and Lady Caro- 
line Russell — as the prototypes of his 
more usual portraits ofladies, the whole 
and the half-length. 

A complete full-length picture of a 
woman offers more difficulties of pose, 
proportion, light, colour, or any other 
particular, than are overcome by any 
but a few ofthe greatest painters. Hol- 
bein has given us the Duchess of Milan, 
and no more; and of all the full-length 
portraits of Elizabeth and the ladies of 
her time, howmany are there that have 
any but historical or personal interest? 
In England Vandyck alone succeeded 
in painting a picture of a complete wo- 
man, and when he was gone the chance 
of immortality for women— I mean in 
pictures — was gone too. I can recall 
no single whole-length portrait of Lely 
or Kneller that is anything more than 
a conventional representation of the 
person. 



With the Lady Elizabeth Keppel we 
are back to Vandyck again. With a 
painter who could achieve a portrait 
like this, woman once again had the 
chance of pictorial salvation, and like 
the sensible creature that she is jumped 
at it without any hesitation. To sit for 
her portrait was now no longer a duty 
to her family, a bore, or at best a mere 
vanity, but a thrill. 

Mrs. Bonfoy, one of the daughters 
of Lord Eliot in the family group of 
1746, was among the first to experi- 
ence it, sitting to Reynolds again for 
a half-length in 1754. This portrait is 
still at Port Eliot, and is described by 
Leslie as "one of his most beautiful 
female portraits, and in perfect pre- 
servation. The lady is painted as a half- 
length in a green dress, with one hand 
on her hip, and the head turned, with 
that inimitable ease and high-bred 
grace of which Reynolds was a master 
beyond all the painters who ever painted 
women." This is indeed high praise for 
what was probably the first female por- 
trait he painted after his return from 
Italy. But there is no doubt that Rey- 
nolds had now acquired enough mas- 
tery over his "ignorance" to be capa- 
ble of producing work which would be 
comparable with anything he was to do 
in the future. Tom Taylor notes an- 
other half-length painted in the spring 
ofthe following year in hardly less glow- 
ing terms; it is of Mrs. Molesworth — 
"a young and lovely brunette, in one 
of the quaint every-day dresses of the 
time, closely copied, without the least 
attempt at ' idealising' or ' generalising,' 
with flowers in her hand, a little cap on 
her head, a prim apron, and a lawn ker- 
chief closely covering her shoulders. 
It is one of the most attractive of his 
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female portraits, and especially valu- 
able for its literalness/' 

That his very earliest work should 
receive, and indeed deserve, much com- 
mendation requires emphasising in or- 
der to restore to him a good deal of the 
credit for the revival of portraiture in 
England which nowadays is given to 
his only successful rivals, Gainsbor- 
ough and Romney. The fascination 
that Gainsborough's natural genius 
throws over his admirers — and Rey- 
nolds himself was not entirely unaf- 
fected by it — is apt to blind them to the 
more solid merit of the other, and the 
fact that Reynolds had achieved so much 
before Gainsborough had really started 
painting portraits is apt to be over- 
looked. In 1 75 1 , when Sir Joshua had 
fairly established his reputation, Gains- 
borough had only just left his native 
place and settled in Bath, and it was 
not until 1774 — twenty-one 5^ears after 
Reynolds — that he came to London and 
seriously competed with him for the 
public favour. Romney, again, although 
he was working in London as early as 
1 76 1, was never a serious competitor 
till his return from a two years' tour 
in Italy in 1775. For twenty years at 
least then Reynolds had practically as 
complete a monopoly of portraiture 
among the nobility as Kneller had had 
at the opening of the century, and we 
have only to think once in forming our 
estimate of the use he made of it. Scat- 
tered throughout our old country man- 
sions in England are hundreds of his 
works, occasionally in groups as at 
Lansdowne's at Bowood, or Lord Albe- 
marle's at Quidenham, few of which 
are not prized by their owners as the 
chief glory of their possessions. 

To Lord Mount Edgcumbe and Cap- 



tain Keppel, Reynolds owed the begin- 
ning of his patronage in Court circles, 
but to the latter he was also indebted 
for the acquaintance of one of his fair- 
est sitters, Kitty Fisher, the daughter 
of a German staymaker, who was the 
most celebrated Traviata of her time. 
For her biography the reader may refer 
to Mr. Horace Bleackley's ' ' Ladies Fair 
and Frail.'' She first sat to Reynolds in 
April, 1759, the portrait being com- 
missioned by Sir Charles Bingham, 
who was afterwards created Lord Lu- 
can. At that time she was barely twenty 
years old, and was under the protection 
of Captain Keppel. Old Lord Ligonier 
was also one of her many admirers, 
and is said to have conspired with the 
King in playing off a joke at the expense 
of Pitt (Lord Chatham) by introducing 
Kitty to him at a review in Hyde Park 
as a foreign Duchess. The King fell in 
with the idea, and, looking towards 
Kitty, asked aloud who she was. ''Oh, 
Sir," said the old General, ''the Du- 
chess of N , a foreign lady that the 

Secretary should know." "Well, well," 
said the King, "introduce him." Lord 
Ligonier took Pitt up to her and said, 
"This is Mr. Secretary Pitt — this is 
Miss Kitty Fisher." Pitt behaved very 
well, and without showing the least 
embarrassment, told her he was sorry 
he had not known her when he was 
younger. "For then, Madame," he con- 
cluded, "I should have had the hope 
of succeeding in your affections; but 
old and infirm as you now see me I 
have no other w^ay of avoiding the 
force of such beauty but by flying from 
it," and then hobbled off. 

Within a couple of years (1761) Rey- 
nolds was painting Kitty's rival, the 
fascinating Nelly O'Brien, with appar- 
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ently as much relish and assiduity and 
even more success. In 1 763 he painted 
the exquisite picture of her which is 
at Hertford House. 

It is odd to think of Sir Joshua en- 
gaged in painting portrait after por- 
trait of these fascinating but frail ladies 
with the same care, the same thorough- 
ness, and the same wonderful breadth 
and seriousness as any of the men and 
women whose names were foremost in 
the growing culture and dignity of the 
nation. With Nelly O'Brien we know 
that he dined, and the only reason to 
suppose that he was not on easy terms 
of familiarity with any of them — if it 
can be called a reason — is the general 
dignity of his mind and deportment, 
as evidenced by his relations with Dr. 
Johnson, the Burney family, and all the 
great and learned people of his time. 
The main thing, however, to be con- 
sidered is that as an artist he made no 
difference between the virtuous and 
the frail. That he was paid for paint- 
ing them need hardly be mentioned, 
as that has nothing whatever to do 
with the question. But that he was as 
much in earnest with these commis- 
sions as with any other is a proof of 
the perfect balance of his mind, which 
in view of his sometimes over-academi- 
cal dignity has rather escaped notice. 

In the exhibition of 1784 there ap- 
peared the famous Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, of which Sir Joshua 
painted two if not three originals. One 
is at Grosvenor House, having been 
purchased in 1 822 by the first Marquis 
of Westminster for 1760 guineas. (At 
the sale of Reynolds's pictures in 1796 
if fetch £700.) Another is in the Dul- 
wich Gallery, and a third was given 
by Sir Joshua to Mr. Harvey, of Lang- 



ley Park, Stowe, in exchange for a pic- 
ture of a boar hunt by Snyders, which 
he admired very much. The Dulwich 
replica (which, according to North- 
cote, was painted by one of Reynolds's 
assistants) was sold by Reynolds in 
1789 to M. Desenfans — whose collec- 
tion formed the bulk of the pictures 
now in the Dulwich Gallery — for £735 . 
In this portrait, for once, we can find 
a certain reminiscence of Reynolds's 
visit to Rome, namely in the resem- 
blance of the attitude to that of Michel 
Angelo's Isaiah and the two attendant 
figures. It is recorded that Mrs. Sid- 
dons herself told Mr. PhiUips ''that it 
was the production of pure accident: 
Sir Joshua had begun the head and 
figure in a different view, but while 
he was occupied in the preparation of 
some colour she changed her position 
to look at a picture hanging on the wall 
of the room. When he again looked at 
her and saw the action she had assumed 
he requested her not to move, and thus 
arose the beautiful and expressive fig- 
ure w^e now see in the picture." But it 
is easy to understand that a slight turn 
of the head and a complete change of 
the expression, which would involve 
no alteration in general pose, is enough 
to account for this anecdote. Mrs. Sid- 
dons is also reputed to have told a Miss 
Fanshawe, in whose journal the state- 
ment is preserved, that she did not think 
that Sir Joshua painted the duplicate 
now at Grosvenor House, but that the 
original was at Dulwich. This contra- 
dicts Northcote, and we may reason- 
ably question Miss Fanshawe's accu- 
racy. Mrs. Siddons very possibly said 
a great deal about her picture which 
listeners were not concerned to take 
too literally. 



